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MR. MACREADY’S FIRST APPEAR- 
ANCE at tue SURREY THEATRE. 


Want of room prevented us from giving 
an elaborate account of this talented tra- 
gedian. We now give some further parti- 
culars, with a few comments upon the use 
of the drama. 

Mr. Macready made his first appearance 
on the 7th September at the Surrey Thea- 
tre, before an audience literally crammed to 
the ceiling; every nook or crevice that 
could by possibility hold a human being was 
filled; to accommodate the public, we no- 
ticed the orchestra had been reduced in 
size, and stalls fitted up. We have wit- 
nessed almost all the great occasions that 
may be termed peculiarly interesting on 
which this great intellectual actor has ap- 
peared, but we never were present at one 
on which more curiosity was excited, chiefly 
on account of its being his debut before an 
audience who have been used to behold any- 
thing but intellectual dramatic works, and 
of whom it has been asserted (most falsely) 
that they could not appreciate any high and 
elevating play. All this senseless non- 
sense met with an ample refutation, for 
never did we behold an audience listen with 















more breathless attention to Mr. Macready, 
or more thoroughly seize on and applaud 
all the fine points of this great actor—in- 
deed at times they hindered the progress of 
the{ scene, so enthusiastically did they ap- 
plaud, more particularly when Hamlet de- 
tects his Uncle at the play, and in the 
famous closet scene; likewise did they do 
all honour to Mr. Macready’s beautiful de. 
livery of the speech to the players, and the 
soliloquies throughout; in short, it was 
quite impossible to have found an audience 
more alive to the beauties of the tragedy or 
the actor. Fashion, that nickname too often 
for folly, has led the world too often to be- 
lieve, that because a man is not decked in 
velvet and fine cloth, his soul, the immortal 
part of him, is of necessity of a lower grade 
in the intellectual scale, but as these and 
understanding do not happen to be put on 
with your coats, the senseless jargon of 
such fashionable nothings has been about 
as short-lived as will be their fame or name, 
There is a ‘* special Providence,’ says 
Hamlet, “even in the fall of a sparrow.’’ 
So likewise is there the same Providence to 
correct folly and humble pride. 

Through human agency, doubtless per- 
mitted for the wisest purpose, knowledge 
among the lower orders (that is the fashion- 
able phrase) is making a mighty march, 
trampling down ignorance, pride, and pomp, 
all vices born of the world, and therefore 
bad. Enlightenment, like the sun that 
sheds its light on all, whether rich or poor, 
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is as much destined for one man as another. 
The accident of high birth has given some 
men the means, whereby alone they have 
been enabled to walk over the heads of their 
fellow men, who, had they had the same 
means, would have reached the same pin- 
nacle of earthly knowledge. We are now 
merely alluding to the culture of the mind. 
It must not be supposed that we would wish 
to subvert the different stations that must 
exist in the world—far from it; these are 
mere worldly things, and cannot belong at 
all to those in which the intellectual facul- 
ties are exercised. 

The souls of all men are originally alike, 
all susceptible of good or evil, all equally 
operated upon by external circumstances ; 
an uneducated mind is an awful thing—it 
is in fact, the power, without any proper 
guidance ; knowledge is the true guide to 
all that ennobles and dignifies the character 
of man; this, we think, must be admitted— 
if so, it follows as a matter of course that 
the more you educate a man, the better 
you make him in every respect. But, as 
before said, the power of knowledge is 
walking over the earth, permitted, like all 
things are, for good. Who, then, will raise 
the blasphemous cry against the designs of 
an All-wise Providence—that knowledge 
will unfit men for their station, and make 
them discontented with their lot? Igno- 
rance is a foul demon, the fell destroyer of 
men. Shakspeare, Milton, Burns, Gold- 
smith, all that fashion would call of the 
** Jower”’ order (what an asinine phrase !) 
earned knowledge, and the use of it has 
made their names immortal; whilst most of 
their neighbours of the same period, and of 
the higher order, are dust, their names en- 
veloped in utter darkness in tle womb of 
the past. These remarks lead up to the 
point, that a well-ordered Stage is one of 
the best means for the moral advancement 
of the people. Hence, the reception at the 
Surrey of Mr, Macready has been in the 
highest degree satisfactory, as proving that 
the lower orders (we use the term fashion- 
ably) have souls rather above than below 
the higher classes, for surely Shakspeare is 
a trifle more intellectual than the Italian 
Opera, where noisy operas and lascivious 
ballets are the much sought after amuse- 
ments of the Aristocracy and the other high 
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cliques of society. Fine poetical lines are 
rather above fine-turned legs, and the fine 
points of an actor a little more intellectual 
than the fine turns of some squalling singer. 

To conclude, we never saw Mr. Macready 
play better; every portian of his acting was 
elaborated, and finished off with the utmost 
care, and the spell of his acting was ac- 
knowledged by the intense quict of the 
audience, broken only by peals of rapturous 





applause. DELTA. 
THE DRAMA. 
—»— 
LYCEUM. 


A new comic drama, under the title of 
“To Parents and Guardians,’’ was brought 
out a week ago with great success. The 
principal character is Mr. R. Nettles, a 
smart saucy lad, played by Mrs. Keeley, 
who gets all the boys in the school into 
disgrace and trouble, particularly a boy of 
the name of Waddilove, played by Mr. 
Keeley; thenwe have a Monsieur Tour- 
billion, the usher of the school, excellently 
represented by Wigan. The piece contains 
many excellent situations, which the Kee- 
leys turn to good account, for the acting of 
the lady is everything the author could de- 
sire. The jog-trot victim, the boy Waddi- 
love, of Keeley was in excellent keeping, 
while the broken-English of the French 
tutor, played by Wigan, received unqualfiied 
praise. 

ADELPHI. 

Another new drama has been produced 
here of the domesticated cast ; it is entitled 
“ Eugenia Claircille; or, the New Found 
Home.” The story is old, but the situations 
bear some new features, and the acting 
throughout is, to say the least of it, of a 
very superior order. Madame Celeste may 
now be considered at the top of the profes- 
sion, in such characters as she represents in 
thisdrama. The deep, thrilling, and heart- 
felt anguish which she is capable of depict- 
ing is made to be felt by the whole audience. 
We know of no other actress who has them 
more at command than this lady; she is de- 
cidedly the most pains-taking actress on 
the stage, and she never fails to meet with 
her due share of applause; her acting in 
this piece is above all praise. Our old 
friend, Paul Bedford, who represented an 
inhabitant of the Borough, a Mr. Toffy, a 
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vender of lollypops and bull’s-eyes, and who 
had made up his mind to spend 2s, 6d. fora 
ride in a spring van to Hampton Court, and 
who was left behind, while the horses, as he 
says, Were taking in water, was amusing be- 
yond any former effort—there was no buf- 
foonery exhibited—it was a real master- 
piece of acting, well kept under, his author 
strictly attended to, and the character well 
carried out; the scene with the lawyer, and 
the quarrel with his wife, respecting the fa- 
miliarity of the lodger, was the most splen- 
did bit of comic acting we have witnessed 
for many a day. Mr. Howe represented a 
young racketty medical student to the life ; 
his drunken scene, at Ascot races, was capi- 
tal; the character is well suited to him, and 
he seemed to enjoy the fun himself; he en- 
tered into the spirit of the part with a degree 
of ease we never witnessed in him before, 
and we were glad to see the audience appre- 
ciate hisacting by calling for him at the 
conclusion of the piece. And here again 
was another character admirably well played 
—Mr. Lambert, as a villain of a lawyer 
(having had something to do with these 
gents, and having paid very severely for our 
experience, we trust we may be considered 
to have a little judgment how the character 
should be represented), and we give it as 
our opinion Mr. L. was all but reality—it 
was a close copy of the scoundrel we had to 
deal with—we hope Mr. L. never fell into 
his clutches. Then there was Pegg, his 
clerk, with a wife and two children to keep 
out of 18s. per week; surely, Mr. Munyard, 
you never was in this situation yourself; if 
not, you seemed to feel for others with as 
much zeal as though you were similarly si- 
tuated; it was a good sketch of the poor 
fellows we hear so much of in term time, 
driving the bit of steel between the fingers 
for so many hours, for such a trifling sum. 
Mr. O. Smith, as a ragged outcast, who had 
been punished for a crime he had never 
committed, was not as usual, for he had 
more commiseration than such characters 
are generally supposed to have; his acting 
with Celeste was very forcible, and, though 
in rags, he showed he had more feeling of 
propriety than many have who are clothed 
in purple and fine linen. Nor must we for- 
get Mr. Boyce, who had aup-hill part to 
play, and who got through it creditably. 








Mrs. F, Matthews, as Mrs. Toffy, carried 
out the author’s meaning to the full extent. 
Indeed, the piece is well acted throughout, 
and, we think, will have a run—it certainly 
is well worth seeing —Mr. Webster has been 
playing in “Used Up.” The house was 
full. 
OLYMPIC, 

This theatre was opened on Monday last, 
for one night only, on which occasion the 
whole range of characters were to be played 
by amateurs. he bill of fare was as fol- 
lews:—* Othello,” Butler’s “ Imitations of 
Londen Performers,” the Trial Scene from 
the “Merchant of Venice,” ‘ Bathing,” 
and “ Blue Devils.’ The part of Othello 
(Mr. Grillin) was respectably played—that 
of Iago (Mr. Cholmondeley) at times good 
and bad; he has a most wretched looking 
face, and we advise him not to attempt any- 
thing above his powers; something lower 
will suit. Brabantio (Mr. A. Fitzharding) 
was played very so-so ; the drunken scene, 
in which Cassio should appear drunk, was 
extremely rich ; he could not make himself 
drunk, spite of his greatest exertions, his 
legs being raised alternately an inch or two, 
then again placed in their original place as 
though they were but sticks; this created 
the most hearty shouts of laughter. Miss 
Dorette, as Desdemona, was good, and we 
cannot say too much for that young lady. 
Miss Cobham’s Emelia was not equal towhat 





we expected. Roderigo was very well, but 
rather over-acted. At the finish, nearly the 
whole of the performers were heartily called 
for, and came before the curtain amid the 
most enthusiastic cheering. The trial scenes 
from the “ Merchant of Venice,’’ followed ; 
for this we had better say nothing—it was 
gross inthe extreme; Shylock looking like 
a crossing-sweeper, who had come home 
without a copper. Miss Cobham’s Portia 
was the best of this scene. The audience 
seemed right happy, and did not spare their 
remarks upon the appearance of Shylock, 
(Mr. Cholmondeley),with such as ‘go home,’ 
‘where’s your beard?’ ‘you've left your 
boot-laces behind ;’’ and upon his with- 
drawing the scales from his pocket, shouts 
of ‘ two ounces of returns, never mind the 
the flesh.” This was followed by Mr. Bru- 
ton’s farce of ‘* Bathing,” which was any 
thing but decent or respectable. Julia, Miss 
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Fanny Mathews, sung a song very prettily, 
but seemed to want confidence. We cannot 
conclude without a few remarks on Mr. But- 
ler’s imitations ; those of Keeley,Paul Bed- 
ford,and O. Smith, were good; but those 
of Wright, &c. were not imitations. The 
house was well attended, and doubtless the 
Mechanics’ Institution will receive some 
benefit from the performance. 
SURREY. 

Crowded houses still continue. ‘ Othel- 
lo” has been played twice during the week. 
Cooper’s Iago is not so good as his Othello, 
though his performance was marked with 
much talent. In our opinion, Saville should 
have been cast for Cassio. Mrs. Gill’s Des- 
demona is a tolerable performance. Mrs, 
Ternan is admirable. We presume there 
isno occasionto say anything about Ma- 
cready, save to advise our readers to take 
advantage of the low prices and have a peep 
at him. ‘‘ Hamlet” and “ King Lear” 
have also been played. We cannot praise 
too highly Saville’s Mad Tom. Weare in- 
formed by good authority the profits are £60 
nightly on Macready’s performances, 

QUEEN’S. 

The time has now arrived when we are 
calling upon our old favourite theatrical 
friends, and we class the lessee of this 
establishment as one of them, for we can 
truly say he is one of the most indefatigable 
managers in this great metropolis; he is a 
clever caterer of the public, and conducts 
his theatre in a highly respectable manner. 
As a scene-painter he is something more 
than clever, for he has painted some of the 
best dioramas for his pantomimes we have 
ever seen at a minor theatre. The new 
piece entitled ‘* False Visions” is full of 
interest from the drawing up of the curtain 
to its fall, and conveys a good moral. The 
activity of Mr. J. Parry, as Captain Faddle, 
is well sustained, and he carries out the 
careless fribble with a great nicety. Mr. 
Norton is a useful actor, and played the 
charaeter of the factory clerk judiciously ; 
and Hudspeth, Faddle’s servant, who as- 
sumes many situations through the drama, 
was very amusing. Mrs. Cowle will be a 
great acquisition to the theatre; her acting 
put us very much in mind of Mrs. R. Hon- 
ner; it was easy, graceful, and forceable, and 
in many instances soared much above medio- 








crity; she is an intelligent actress, and 
ought not to be lost sight of. We doubt 
not she would play Desdemona very nicely, 
We should have liked to have seen more of 
Miss Wrighten; what little she did do was 
well done. A new interlude, called “The 
Prince and Chimney Sweep,” afforded 
Manders great scope for his comic powers, 
which he put into practice to the best ad- 
vantage, and kept the audience in acon- 
vulsed state of laughter throughout the 
piece. The pieces are very good, and the 
audience testified their approbation very 
bountifully. 
VICTORIA. 

The “ Mysteries of London” has failed 
to attract. Weare only sorry that Osbal- 
diston could have been induced to bring out 
a drama founded on such a disgusting novel. 
A new American actor has been starring 
here, of the name of Bateman. 


CREMORNE GARDENS. 

On Monday Mr. Green ascended from 
these gardens, for the last time this season, 
taking with him ten companions. The 
gardens exhibited much rank and fashion, 
many families who have arrived in town 
within these few days honouring this beau- 
tiful retreat with their presence, During 
the concert, several new songs were intro- 
duced by Messrs. Cowell and Brown, which 
met with success; one by Cowell, the sub- 
ject of a countryman coming to town and 
visiting Cremorne, has much point, and is 
admirably sung by this comedian. Visitors 
who are fond of a sparkling glass of malt, 
can be accomodated superior to any we have 
tasted for many a day. Observe, we are not 
the brewers. 
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Our Leader. 
A GLANCE AT THE FORTHCOMING 
OPERA CAMPAIGN. 

The Opera season for the ensuing winter 
seems to interest many of our correspondents 
greatly. Our letter-box has been flooded 
for the last three weeks with remarks on 
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what has been done, and what might have 
been done, and propounding many zrial 
castles for the future. 

What has transpired within the last month 
respecting the double Italian Company 
ought in some measure to put Mr. Bunn on 
the alert, though it possibly may act in a 
contrary manner, as the prevailing opinion 
seems to be that one must, or both may, fall 
to the ground. A moderate array of talent 
at the Italian Opera has been tried, and has 
failed; the nobility seem careless of sub- 
scribing unless all the world is packed in 
one theatre. Whenthere are two, this at- 
tempt on the part of each manager must 
be destroyed. Fancy Fornasari against La- 
blache. Corelli against Mario; then the 
chorusses, there will be a falling-off there. 
Our fashionable opera frequenters will not 
know which way to turn. As for Ballet, 
we understand the Covent-Garden manager 
abandons. 

Our native companies, then, perhaps 
’midst all this, may come forth with stronger 
force, but they are to be divided also, Then 
they can much better bear it ; in fact, they 
will gain from the separation. Drury-Lane, 
last season, was weak in its strength. The 
company was the strongest it has boasted, 
and the performances decidedly the poorest. 
Parts were badly cast, and good singers kept 
back, consequently flatness and dullness 
were the result. For the ensuing season 
let us look for something better—let us see 
Mr. Maddox fairly in the field, and Mr. 
Bunn may then do more to amuse. 

In the Princess’s Company we expect to 
find Allen, Mddle. Nau, and Leffler. The 
first is the only tenor who can go through a 
piece of difficult music properly ; the second, 
during the short time she was amongst us, 
proved herself a sterling coin; and the 
last, in the absence of Phillips, stands with- 
out one who can lay claim to rivalry. 


At Drury we may safely reckon on Har- 
rison, Miss Romer, Stretton, Miss Poole, 
&c. Miss Rainforth, at present, we decline 
to mention; we would rather not find her 
in the company, being generally but very 
tolerably supported; and whatis more, Miss 
Rainforth and Miss Romer are not required 
in one theatre. Unemployed talent is of 
no service to the manager, and of no in- 
terest to the public; therefore we hope to 





see a bill with a good working company, 
without an array of names for shelving. 

Our readers must bear in mind that these 
remarks are rather premature. At the time 
we write managers are not quite certain 
themselves who they can secure, but we 
have reason to believe our surmises will 
most probably turn out correct. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I beg you will do me the favour of 
inserting in your valuable little work the 
following observations upon seeing the great 
tragedian, Mr. Macready, in “ Hamlet :’— 
Mr. Macready is, in my opinion, the very 
Hamlet of the author, though it has been 
said that Mr. Young has never been ap- 
proached in that arduous character, yet, 
upon seeing Mr. Macready, I thought it 
was impossible to excel it. The manner in 
which he gave the words, 





** Alas! poor Yorick,” 
was in the chastest style, and the soliloquy, 

“ To be or not to be,” 
at once made me concur in the words of our 
immortal bard, 

“The art itself is nature.’’ 

Several times I was quite unconscious where 
I was—I really did think that Hawlet him- 
self was in existence. 

I hope we shall have William Tell, King 
John, Brutus, &c., as your correspondent, 
a playgoer, wishes, and | trust that, as Mrs, 
Davidge has shown a good example, the 
proprietors of other minor theatres will 
quietly follow, and thus wrest the stage 
from trashy melo-dramas. S. R. S. 


LETTERS FROM LOUNGER LAZY, 
ESC 


Lerrer IY. 
The Princess's Theatre. 

My pear Sir, — The other evening I 
paid a visit to the Princess’s Theatre, and 
it is with the intention of writing a few 
remarks to you concerning the entertain- 
ments and entertainers there that I have 
just nibbed my goosequill, and seated my- 
self, ensconsed in a snug elbow chair, in 
front of my writing desk. 

** Love’s Telegraph,’—I read the name 
as I brushed by a playbill, and “ mentally 
ejaculated—(that’s a very genteel phrase 
for talking to oneself, is not it? You'll meet 
with it in all Mrs, Gore’s fashionable novels 
—it has quite superseded the old antique 
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expression of ‘Says I to myself.) Well, 
then, | ‘*mentally ejaculated” (of course 
I didn’t say it out aloud—it would have 
been rather too liberal a thing to have al- 
lowed all Fleet-street, gaping at the pa- 
viours putting down the stone, to have my 
opinion gratis for nothing)—* What an ex- 
traordinarily eccentric title! Can it have 
any possible connection with the Electric 
Telegraph? Rather an criginal idea to 
introduce ¢hat into a three-act drama.” 
Having delivered myself of these remark- 
able words, I stooped down to look at the 
dramatis persone, and making very stre- 
nuous exertions, succeeded in subduing a 
very powerful inclination to turn up my 
nose in contempt, which just at that mo- 
ment suddenly possessed me, as 1 saw the 
piece was taken from the French. But, 
however, seven o’clock found me seated in 
the dress boxes of the Princess’s Theatre, 
garbed in what is vulgarly termed a “ white 
choker,, anda pair of cleaned white kids 
(‘tis absurdly extravagant to get a new pair 


for a theatre—I could never be guilty of 


such an indiscretion), watching the rising 
of the curtain (by the way, rather a seedy 
one). And really “ Love’s Telegraph’ 
turned out to be a very neat little piece, 
and what is more, a very original one, now- 
a-days a rara avis indeed. What can be 
more delightful than the arrangement of 
the lovers, by means of which they can con- 
verse without fear of discovery, in the pre- 
sence of the Princess and of the whole 
Court?) What the Lady Alice (very neatly 
and tastefully played by Mrs. H. lughes) 
utters when using her fan, though ostensibly 
mere casual remarks addressed to her Sove- 
reign, are really intended for her lover, 
Arthur de Soldberg (delightfully played by 
Charles Mathews), who on the other hand, 
while playing and twirling about his glove, 
is addressing his mistress, although his lan- 
guage appears to contain little more than 
ordinary expressions of duty and obedience 
to the Princess, whose secretary he is; and 
thus, by means of the Telegraph, the lovers 
make assignations, warn each other of dan- 
ger, and plot numerous other little delicate 
affairs which I cannot enumerate. And 
then we have an old scamp ofa Baron Pum- 
pernickel, played with all Compton’s hu- 
mour, and his niece, a little mischievous 
lady of the Court, prettily enough persona- 
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ted by Miss Emma Stanley, who, because 
he declines assisting them in an intrigue to 
make the Princess marry the old scoundrel 
Pumpernickel, persists in persecuting the 
poor Secretary, but who, in endeavouring 
to thwart the lovers’ plans, generally get 
thwarted, and the tables turned on them- 
selves. Madame Vestris, looking as won- 
derfully well as ever, still defying the attacks 
of time, and bereft of none of her wonted 
lustre and attractions, played the Princess, 
and with very great nature and taste. I 
have not seen her to hetter advantage 
since her stay at the Princess’s. She has 
hardly appeared ina prettier or more inte- 
resting character. James Vining plays a 
Prince in disguise, who coming incognito 
to the Court of the Princess, and falling 
desperately in love with her, is at last re. 
warded with her hand, though her affection 
is fixed on her young Secretary; but un. 
willing to sever the loves of Arthur and 
Emma, she sacrifices her passion, and, 
yielding to the entreaties of the Prince and 
to the wishes of her Ministers, unites her- 
self with her equal, the Prince of the neigh- 
bouring Province. Though the plot is not 
over substantial, there is a brilliancy and 
sharpness in the dialogue and construction 
which could not fail to make it go off with 
eclat, and the Telegraph arrangement seemed 
very much to be relished by, and greatly to 
excite the admiration of, the audience. The 
scenery is very good, and the dresses posi- 
tively splendid. Charles Mathews’s green 
velvet hunting coat, in the 2d Act, was very 
handsome, and the dresses of the ladies 
were very gay indeed. “ The Barber 
Bravo,”’ of which the best version is deci- 
dedly at this house, where it was originally 
produced, went off capitally, and has a very 
facetious *‘ fag” spoken by Charles Mathews. 
* A Curious Case” concluded the entertain- 
ments. Its plot is very poor indeed, but 
the characters are very good, Charles 
Mathews plays to perfection a dissipated, 
prying Man about Town, with a very smart 
short paletot, and a Joinville tie knotted in 
a style perfectly rove, and sufficiently fa- 
shionable to have delighted every doughty 
Prince whose name it bears. Mrs. Stirling, 
too, acted to perfection. But now, my dear 
Sir, I must perforce cut short my letter, my 
candle having burnt down to within an inch 
of expiring, and my mouth has been yawn- 
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ing to such an awful extent for the last ten 
minutes, that I have positively been in very 
great danger of gulping down my inkstand, 
ink-bottle, pens, wafers, and all. Remain- 
ing yours ever, &c, 


LounGer Lazy. 


PROVINCIAL. 
Hvu.t.—Since our last notice of the ope- 





ratic performances, several of the latest 
melo-dramas]} and new farces have been ef- 
fectively produced: the style in which they 
have been put upon the stage has been in 
perfect keeping with the acknowledged li- 
berality of the manager. But while the 
patent theatre, the temple of the regular 
drama, has been thus comparatively desert- 
ed, a troop of itinerants have been nightly 
exhibiting to crowds of people of all sorts, 
at abooth in Drypool, in defiance of the 
Magistrates. They manage matters of this 
sort differently in the metropolis, and also 
in provincial towns of any note. At Glas- 
gow sorecently as the 23rd of July last, a 
mandate was issued by the Magistrates pro- 
hibiting all unlicensed shows or stage per- 
formances, and directing the superintendant 
of police to bring before them all persons 
who might be found assisting at any unli- 
censed performance after the first day of 
August. In London, the police proceed in 
amore summary manner to capture every 
individual who may be found in an unlicens- 
ed acting shop—players, fiddlers, spectators, 
and all—all so found are, by law, of the 
genus vagabond, and many a morning, at 
Bow Street, has been enlivened by the ex- 
hibition of a motley groupe, some to re- 
ceive a pass forthe tread mill, and others 
having had a night in the station, a dismis- 
sal with an admonition ex cathedra ! 

Bricuton.—The African tragedian has 
been playing his favourite characters here, 
Othello, Zanga, and Mungo (in ‘*The Pad- 
lock”)—we understand inthe latter cha- 
racter he is highly amusing. Madlle. Cerito 
and St. Leon have also had engagements 
this week. The houses have been very 
good. 

MancuesTeR.—QuEEN’s. — Mr. G. V. 
Brooke has been playing at this theatre, in 
Marston’s play of “ The Patrician’s Daugh- 
ter.’ Mr. Stuart and Mrs, Edwin Yarnold, 
of the Haymarket, have been starring for a 
few nights, and have performed along with 

Mr, G. V. Brooke in “ Virginius’’ and 








“ Richelieu”) Mr, H. Farren’s name also 
appears amongst the company, which is an 
excellent one. 

Dusiin.—QueEEN’s. — George Wild is 
the star of this little establishment, and has 
been drawing very good houses. Miss Le- 
batt isengaged, and will shortly make her 
appearance here. : 

Liverroot.—ApdELrut.—Madame Tag- 
lioni and M. Silvain have not been so at- 
tractive as had been expected at this house, 
Mr. Lynne is playing the legitimate in tra- 
gedy, and Mr. James Browne doing the state 
some service in comedy, 

EpinpurGu.—ADELrul. — Mr. Murray 
closed this theatre, after a vot \ ery profitable 
summer season, on the 10th inst. 





CHIT-CHAT. 

Messrs. D’ALMAINE AND Co. have 
published a beautiful edition of the  Pes- 
tal Melody,” to the words of Mrs. Crawford, 
arranged by Edwin Flood; and “ Sweets 
to the Sweet,” a ballad by Lewis Gidley, 
the music also composed by Edwin Flood. 
We have much pleasure in noticing these 
compositions, being by the same author, 
whom we lately introduced to the public 
under the review of popular songs and bal- 
lads by Stuart Farquharson, D.C. L. The 
“ Pestal Melody’’ is, we understand, also 
arranged for two voices by Mr. Edwin 
Flood, and is now in the press, 

We have good authority for stating that 
application has been made to Mr. Macready 
to take the management of Drury Lane 
Theatre, for three nights a week, for the 
purpose of performing the regular drama; 
the other three nights to be devoted to 
opera, under the superintendance of Mr, 
Bunn. 

Tue CREMORNE GARDENS were crowded 
on the 25th, for the benefit of Mr. Van 
Buren, who made his first and only appear- 
ance on the stage on that evening, in a new 
farce written for the occasion. 

Drury LanemThe annual meeting of 
the subscribers took place on Monday ; Mr. 
Cabbell was voted to the chair. It appeared 
the lessee had paid the whole of the rent, 
and £555 was voted to Mr. Bunn to re-de- 
corate the theatre. We may therefore ex- 
pect to see the house putinto such a state 
of cleanliness, that it will be fit to receive 
the first personage in the realm. 

MouLe Navu.—This talented cantatrice, 
who appeared for a short time, two years 
ago, on the boards of the Princess’s, and 
who is now attached to the Academie Roy- 
ale de Musique, has left Paris for Havre, by 
order of her physicians, for the benefit of 
her health. 

Mapame Grisi and her coadjutors have 
given concerts during the week, with undi- 
minished success, at several towns in the 
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provinces. Next week they will visit Ply- 
mouth, Exeter, Bath, Clifton, Greenwich, 
and Brighton, from whence Grisi and Mario 
will depart for Paris. 

Mapame Aubert. — The marriage of 
this fascinating actress with Bignon, for- 
merly an actor at the Odeon, was solemnised 
on the 9th inst., at the church of the Petits- 
Peres, Paris. 

M. Benepict, who has travelled with 
Grisi, &c., hitherto, will depart for the con- 
tinent early next week. His performance 
on an Erard grand pianoforte, with the 2o- 
lian attachment, has been greatly admired 
throughout the tour. 





To Correspondents. 

Stextine Sturn, -— Mr. Stirling is the 
author of the farce. A letter left with 
the hall-keeper, at the Adelphi, will reach 
him, or they will give you his address. 

J. A. Linnev_y.—lIn our next. 

W. B., Kennincron.—Is thanked. 

E. Y. L.—We have had occasion to go by 
the omnibus from Sadler's Wells, after 
the performance, and never paid more 
than sixpence, nor was ever asked more. 

Yarmoutu.—In our next. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
—_——~>- 





Cremorne-on-Thames. 

REMORNE GARDENS, King’s-road, 
Chelsea —GALA NIGHTS, Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, Admission Is. The off 
nights Tuesday, and Thursday, an excellent 
entertainment, only 6d. The gardens are open 
on Sundays, at half-past 4 o’clock. No charge for 
admission; but every visitor is expected to take a 
refreshment card to the amount of 6d. Conveyances 
to town after the performances have been arranged. 
The dogs, monkeys, and goats have been re en- 


Astonishing Oures. 

“TOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. THE 

RAJAH OF TRAVANCORE, 

On the llth of July, 1846, Professor Hotloway 
was honoured with an order for Six of the largest 
size Pots of Holloway’s Ointment from no less a 
Personage than His Royal Highness the Rajah, or 
Reigning Soverereign of Travancore, through the 
eminent firm of J. Cockburn and Co. East India 
Merchants, No. 11, New Broad Street, London. 

The Ointment, it appears, is for the personai use 
of the Rajah, and will be employed under the Su- 
perintendence of his private Physician. At pre- 
sent, not only do the higher Castes of Natives in 
India use Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, but even 
do the Kings and Princes of immense dominions 
give up the rooted prejudices of their Country, and 
avail themselves of the extraordinary Medicinal 
powers of these Medicines; indeed somuch confi- 
dence has the Rajah of Travancore in the virtues 
of Holloway’s Ointment, that in order that he may 
have it genuine, he sent direct tothe Proprietor’s 
Establishment for it in London, althought it can be 
obtained at present of his Agents in almost every 
part of India. Such is the example set by the 
King of Travancore to his Nobles and Subjects in 
general, knowing, no doubt, that those fine Medi- 
cines readily and with certainty cure Ulcers, 
Wounds, Sores, and Abscesses, even if of Twenty 
years’ standing, as well as the most desperate kinds 
of Lepra, and indeed every other Skin Disease so 
common in the Country. 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor Holloway, 
244, strand, near Temple Bar, London, and by 
most all respectable Druggists and Dealers in Me- 
dicines throughout the civilized World. 

N.B.—Directions for the Guidance of Patients 
in every Disorder are affixed to each Pot. 





Madame Tussaud’s 
MAGNIFICENT ADDITION. 
R. MACREADY, the eminent Trage- 


dian, in the character of CoRIOLANUs, 
in the most splendid classical Roman costume 
ever seen in this country, of matchless beauty.— 
Madame TUSSAUD and SONS have the great 
pleasure to announce the above as the most unique 
figure it has ever been their good fortune to pro- 
duce. ‘This is one of the best exhibitions in the 
metropolis.”— Times.—Open from Eleven in the 
morning till Ten at night.—Bazzar, Baker-street, 
Portman-square, 





gaged for another fortnight, having created the 
most interesting sensation gst the i 
number of visitors to these delightful scenes of 
pleasure and amusement. 

PUBLIC DINNERS.—Mr. Ellis begs to direct 
the attention of gentlemen having to cater for Club 
Dinners and Annual Celebrations, to a view of the 
newly erected Banquetting Hall, in the Park of 
Cremorne, capable of dining 2,000 persons. Also, 
to the superbly-furnished and pate ges Rooms 
in the Mansion, for large and small Dining Par- 
ties. Everything on a scale of excellence and eco- 
nomy unmatched in the history of modern gastro- 
nomy. 


SE DIAMOND DUST.— Diamonp 
Dust DIRECT FROM THE MINES.— 
Genuing Diamonp Dust, for giving instantane- 
ously the keenest edge to the bluntest razor or 
knife, is now regularly imported, and may be had 
at the wholesale depot, 1, Angel-court, Strand, 
London; in rosewood boaes (with instiuctions), at 
Is., 2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s. 6d. each; and at the va- 
rious agents throughout the world.—Agents ad- 
mitted in all large towns. 











In Eight Lessons. 
RITING, WRITING, WRITING. 
—Defying all Competition. Mr. 
SMART continues to Reform the WRITING, how- 
ever bad, of Persons of any age; imparting, in 
Eight easy Lessons, a permanent and flowing style 
of Penmanship, distinguished alike by its elegance, 
freedom, and boldness of English charaeter.— 
Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Short-hand, &c. Apply 
at the Institution, 7, New-street, Covent-garden. 

“* Under Mr. Smart, penmanship has been reduc- 
ed toa science, and the acquisition, therefore, of 
what is called a ‘good hand,’ rendered but ‘ the 
labour of an hour!’”—Polytechnic Journal. 


Reference to Mr. Roberts, 22, New-street, Covent 
Garden. 





Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and 
communications of every kind, for the Editor, 
to be addressed to the Publisher (post-paid,) 
11, Paternoster Row, and 39, Holywell-street, 
Strand. 





PUBLISHED FOR THE PROPRIETOR BY BRITTAIN, 11, PATERNOSTER ROW; COLLINS, 
89, HOLYWELL STREET, STRAND; 
(Where all Communications for the Editor must be addressed) and 
CLEAVE, SHOE-LANE; A, MANSELL, 115, FLEET STREET; 

War.ine, 409, Strand—Bartn, 4, Brydges Street —VickERs, Holywell Street—BercEr, Holywell 
Street—StRit, Paternoster Row—Mawnn, Cornhill—Movuntcast Le, 10, Bedford Court,Covent Garden— 
Harvey, 5, Vernon Place, Bagnigge Wells Road---PuRKEss, 60, Dean Street, Soho—APPLEYARD, 
Farringden Street—Hararss, 25, Bow Street-—Go.ivine, Oakley Street—Wuutrx, Holywell-street ; 

and al) Booksellers. 
HARVEY PRINTER, 26, CHARLOTTE STREET, BLACKFRIARS ROAD. 
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